sonal responsibility, merely for the purpose of saving time and money. In his examination of the road and its equipment, nothing escaped his attention. One of the division superintendents afterward declared, with pardonable exaggeration, "He saw every poor tie, blistered rail, and loose bolt on my division/* He even noticed and made inquiries about such comparatively unimportant matters as the diameter of water-tank service pipes, the quality of water furnished to engines, and the effect of unsuitable water on the casing of locomotive fire-boxes. His wide knowledge, keenness of observation, and quickness of decision made a deep impression upon the minds of railway officials who had never before seen him. Mr. W. H. Bancroft, general manager of the Oregon Short Line says:
As I now recall it, I first met Mr. Harriman in 1898, when he made his first trip of inspection over the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, and the other roads with which his name has been so familiarly associated. Before he became chairman of the executive committee of the Union Pacific, I had known little about him, even by reputation; but his election to that position naturally aroused interest in his personality. I had imagined a man larger in stature than I found him to be, but, although somewhat below the average size, he impressed me as a man of unusual ability, with a wonderful grasp of affairs, full of energy, and apparently of physical strength. At that time he was about fifty years of age, but he did not look it. I should have said that he was